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Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy MontTaoue. 


Political Fasquinades and Politic,! Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History. ‘They supply information as to the person and labits. 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.’’—Croxrer’s New Wuic GuIDe. ti 
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BRIGHTON PASTIMES. 

Their beloved Majesties luxuriate in Brighten, for there 
loyalty is in its full bloom; any body who dares to whisper a 
word disrespectful to either the King or the Queen, would be 
(most properly of course) pelted, ducked, assaulted, libelled, 
and scouted, for daring to entertain an idea at variance with 
that of the majority of the inhabitants. The loyalty of the 
people here is a most delightful thing; since their affection to 
the King, and his presence among them is, as an advertisement 
would have it, * franght with mutual advantages.” It is on 
neither side a mere matter of caprice. The love for their 
Sovereign which exists among the Brightonians, is founded on 
good substantial business-like principles ; it makes the town, 
and is as much an article of its trade as any other commodity. 
It has likewise the grand advantage of being tranferable. 
When one King dies, the attachment of the Brightonians is 
ready, at a minute’s notice, for his successor; since unless the 
King is liked he won’t come, and if he don’t come it is bad for 
trade; therefore loyalty is good for trade, and ergo, the disin- 
terested folks of Brighton are prepared to be devotedly attached 
The 


King comes down upon the understanding that he’ll patronise 


to any body who happens to succeed to the sovereignty. 


the place, provided he can have, in return for his countenance, 
a good display of affection and all that species of humbug, 
which is always ready for him as punetually as his dinner ; and 
he never appears in public without the hands of all the people 
instinctively flying to their hats, in a style more business-like 
than sincere, aud a test rather of his commercial value to the 
town than his popularity among the inhabitants. After being 
accustomed to the rude sound of a Brentford hiss, or the more 
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galling coolness of the London populace, it is refreshing to 
royalty to get a few weeks of Brighton submissiveness, elevated 
hats, inclined heads, and all the other outward appearances of 
attachment to the person of majesty. The King and Queen 
visit Brighton somewhat in the spirit of Mr. and Mrs. Bubb 
though instead of luxuriating in the sea, like the common - i 
councilman and his spouse, the royal pair gambol about in the ‘| i 
wateis of popularity. ‘Throwing away the disguise of liberality Ba! 
in which they are foreed to appear in the metropolis, Willian: 
and Adelaide appear in the naked characters of Tories at 
heart ; since they dispense at Brighton, with the cloak, &e. of 
Whiggery, which they are forced to assume for the satisfacti:n 


of the Londoners. Seymour has hit off the fact in the earica- 


one es 


ture which follows. 
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famous song of the One Horse Shay, between the incidents of | 


which, and those alluded to with reference to their Majesties, | 


there is a striking parallel. 


Mrs. Guelph was, to be free, 
Thin and any thing, but pre- 
Possessing in appearance as all folks say ; 
Without she was all skin, 
And naught but bones within, 
So she did not fill the half of a one horse shay. 


Mrs. Guelph said to her lord, 
Near London we are bored 
By what the folks along the road from Windsor say ; 
We’ve no brats to plague our lives, 
And the trade of reigning thrives, 
So let’s take a trip to Brighton in the one horse shay. 


When at Brighton they were hous’d, 
They revelled and carous’d, 
Mr. Guelph to his wife exclaim’d next day, 
I’ve ascertain’d, my dear, 
The folks are Tories here, 
And you and I, you know, are disposed that way. 


To avow down here, I'm certain, 
That we’re Tories, there’s no hurt in; 
Though for it in London they’d dearly make us pay. 
Here they’ll stand it like a post : 
And when we leave, at most, 
Ourselves we can again in our Whiggery array. 


So about they weat, with zest 
To be circled by a nest 
Of all the most intolerant Tories of the day : 
‘They unmask’d at their leisure, 
And seem’d to take a pleasure 
In giving entertainment to the enemies of Grey. 


But while so snugly sure 
That they were quite secure, 
They flounced about at Brighton so blithe and gay, 
Some London liberal priats, 
Gave rather broadish hints, 
And quite knock‘d by sundry articles disguise away. 


When they were exposed enough, 
Returning in a huff, 
To London they were fore’d to come back one day : 
Mrs. G. was consternation, 
Mr. Guelph exclaim’d damnation, 
To find their popularity all gone away. 


Com? acqueisce with me, 
Let’s agree for once, said he, 

And manage this affair as best we may. 
So like two dismal prigs, 
They affected to be Whigs, 

And shelter found beneath the words “ Rerorm! 


| Earnt Grey !” 
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Gue)ph was liberal in vain, 
He never could regain 
Popularity with which he’d thought fit to play. 
So he didn’t mend his pace, 
But slowly to disgrace, 
Found his former name of patriot must sink away. 


Now, good people, laugh your fill, 
And fauey if you will, 
For I, upon my honour, can't pretend to say : 
Since they’re in for it, I doubt 
What on earth can get ’em out, 
Unless to a Reform that’s true they urge Har! Grey. 
They dabble 


about in ‘loryism at Brighton ; and on coming to town, tind that 


Such is the position of their blessed Majesties. 


a more liberal system is necessary. ‘The independent press has 


as it were run away with their clothes (taken off the cloak of 


Whiggery); and now they find themselves in a dilemma from 
which nothing can relieve them, but a decided course in favour 


of liberal principles. The dilemma of the royal pair has fur 


nished Seymour with a design into which he has thrown, if 


possible, more than his accustomed humour. 


THE INTERPRETER. 





Walker the Savage. 

LLAMBETH-STREET.—A young woman named Phipps, with au infant in 
her arms, applied for relief. She stated that her husband,a soldier, had 
deserted her; that during her accouchment she was half starved, and, 
as soon as she was able, she had endeavoured to support berself by work- 
ing at the straw trade, but she could not earn sufficient. ‘To add to ber 
distress, ber infant had entirely lost its sight in consequence of an inflam- 
mation in the eyes. She now wished to be passed to her native place, 
Epsom. 

Mr. Walker—Well, we can do nothing for you here. 

Applicant—l1 have been to Queen-square, and was told that as I lived 
in Whitechapel [T should come here. 

Mr. Walker—Then you must go to your husband. 

Applicani—It is no use. He jeers me, and makes his comrades laugh 
at me. lam starving, and have no means of getting food for my child. 

Mr. Walker—That’s all cant. 

Applicant—Am I to have no relief? 

Mr. Walker—No; go away. 

The woman here laid the child upon the floor, declaring that as the 
child was born in Whitechapel, she would leave it there, she would not 
take it away to starve it to death. 

Mr. Walker—If you leave the child here, I will send you tu prisen, 

Applicant—Do, sir; pray do. I would rather go there. You may 
send me if you like. 

Mr, Walker—Let her go out if she likes. 

The applicant made another appeal on behalf of her starving child. 

Mr. Walker—Oh, that is all sham, I can see; you are only trying to 
impose upon me. 

Applicant—There is my stone-blind child, and here am I: look at us: 
there’s no sham at all. What am Ito do? 

Mr. Walker—I am satisfied that your case is one of bare-faced impes:- 
tion, and every one present can see it. 

Some gentlemen here put their hands into their pockets and gave the 
woman a shilling or two. She was then put out by Mr. Walker’s orders, 
and the beadle carried the child out to her. 


This extract from the daily papers, though rather long, is 
one which we feel bound to make, and which we have thought 
it advisable not to curtail, for we wish Walker the magistrate 
to have the full benefit of all he said on the subject adverted 
to. This savage is declared to have answered a mother’s 
entreaties for relief for her starving child, by the brutal reply 
that her distress was all sham, her appeal all cant, and, in facr, 
her whole story an imposition, practised to obtain what end ¢ 


Am I not to be passed? 
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why the extent of her request was a pass to her own parish of | 
Epsom. It is not often that this Walker has come beneath our 
notice, his insignificance fortunately has hitherto sheltered him 
from castigation; but he has, by the conduct reported above, 
achieved a distinction which will brand his name with infamy, 
and mark him as an object of detestation at once intense 
and general. Any thing like feeling this senseless ruffian 
at once denounces as “sham.” ‘The fellow can’t understand 
why a mother won’t leave her child to starve, with the 
same sang frotd that he displays in thrusting both of them 


| character. 


} 


forth upon the world possibly to live, but most probably to die; | 


and certainly to do the latter he must feel convinced, if he so 
far libels humanity as to judge of the rest of mankind by his 
own diabolical sentiments. 
that he was not knocked down upon the spot, when he dared 
to insult those present, by attributing to all in the room a par- 
ticipation in his own pretended idea, that the woman was 
shamming when she presented herself and child as objects of 
charity. ‘The lie was, however, given to the heartless biped, 


It is to us little short of a miracle | 


by the speedy tender of money on the part of many of the | 


by-standers, who thus at once taught a lesson of humanity to 
this Walker, and furnished a complete refutation to his das- 
tardly libel upon society. 
may count on his ultimate removal from the bench of magis- 
trates, as a matter of complete certainty. 


The Low Comedy Nobleman. 


At the inauguration dinner of the Mayor of Chester on Tuesday, which 
was attended by the Marquis of Westminster and several of the indi- 
viduals of distinction. ‘The Chestcr Chronicle says, * Lord Robert Gros- 
venor gave the song ** When I was a maiden of blooming fifteen,” with 
much humorous effect.— Morning Herald, 

When one hears of such and such a thing being done “ after 
dinner,” an allowance is generally made for any slight eccen- 
tricity that may characterise the proceedings ; but when we 
tind a young nobleman making a fool of himself in the presence 
of his father (an old staid marquis), “ very drank” is the only 
verdict on their conduct which reason can suggest or facts sub- 
stantiate. Lord Robert Grosvenor may be a most promising 


Our eve is now upon Walker, who | 
. ] > 


slip of an aristocratic trunk, for what we know or care to the | 


contrary; but that he is a javenile donkey there cau be no 
doubt when we find him exposing himself at a public dinner by 
the vulgar bawling of a ribald canticle. The young man ought 
to have been checked in the disgraceful exhibition, unless he is 
intended for the stage, and, indeed, should we lose our Liston, 
our Reeve, or our Keeley we do not doubt their places may 
very readily be supplied from the ranks of the aristocrac y. if 
we are to judge from their parliamentary displays in particular 
aud their whole conduct in general, the peers must contain 
among their body a very large stock of the right sort of low 
comedians. ‘Their practice in the debates must have long ago 
prepared them to take parts in farces. 
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GLOUCESTERIANA.—No. 61. 





‘IT perceive,” said the Duke, ‘ that a book has just come 
out on the subject of Astronomy and General Physics, with 
reference to Natural Theology. Now this I think a most 
blasphemous confusion of subjects ; for in whatever way astro- 


a 


| always an ever-varying object. 


nomy may influence the topic of Natural Theology, General | 


Physics can have no connection whatever with that most grave 


of all the sciences. 
a dose of senna have to do with theology ? and salts and senna 
are about the most general physics, I take it.” Higgins took 
a black draft as a tribute to his royal master’s piety and saga- 


city. 


What, for instance, can an ounce of salts or | 
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BREVITIES. 
‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.”—Shakspeare. 


4 thin veil. 


Lyndhurst, mad at the insinuations thrown out against his 
political conduct, has expressed a strong wish to clear his 
He need not trouble himself, it is seen through 
| sudiciently already. 


Epigram. 
(On the Penny Magazine.) 


Some say the Penny Mag. does good, 
Making instruction flow like blood 
Through England’s vast domain ; 
It circulates both far and wide, 
*Tis true, nor can it be denied 
It circulates in vein (vain). . 


Epigram. 
(Comparisons are odious.) 


Why can the Leader of the Morning Post 
A likeness unto Trajan’s pillar boast ? 
Is it that classicality doth in them 
Equal appear? Oh no, ’tis thus, my reader, 
That ‘Trajan’s pillar and the Post’s dull Leader 
Are columns both, and both with nothing in them ! 


Too momentous. 


‘* The speech of Lord Durham, at Gateshead,” said a Liberal 
to a Tory, ‘is one of some moment to the cause of Reform.” 
‘* Granted,” replied the Couservative wit; “ but though it was 
a speech uf moment in one sense, it was a speech of two hours 
in point of time, unhappily for the patience of his audience.” 


Like causes proved to produce unlike effects. 


From the same cause diffrent effects proceed, 
Since '['wiss turns pamphleteer for filthy pelf : 
And thus, what is a loss to all who read, 
Is oft a source of profit to himself. 


Epigram 
(Involving the refutation of a prover».) 
‘Nature abhors a vacuum,” ‘tis said, 
Yet nature gave to Gloucester’s Duke a head. 
4 round Assertion. 


A person offering a design for a new House of Commons, 
suggests the form of it should be circular, as the speaker is 
This must be an allusion to 
the frequency of display made by the Pee) class of orators. 


Epigram. 


‘* What can’t be cured must be endured,” 
At least the proverb so doth say ; 
‘Then must we be for ever bored 
With the chicanery of Grey # 
EBpigram. 
(Magnum est vectigal Parsimonia. ) 
Economy, they say, ’s @ great possession, 
But for this proverb there is no pretence ; 
There’s naught in Royal Gloucester by contessien, 
Yet he’s a vast economy of sense. 
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THEATRICALS. 





At Drury Lane we have had nothing but slaughter, though 
happily we have succeeded in pounding King in our critical 
mortar, with so much effect that, instead of blustering and 
brawling through leading characters, he is reduced to precisely 
one cut above a mere supernumerary. He is, however, a 
nuisance in any shape, and till he has nothing to say, he must 
be a bore to a slight extent at any rate. 

Warde has very happily left the Victoria where his ambition 
was merely a clog upon the prospects of the property. His 
awful assumption of first-rate parts rendered his presence at 
the house any thing but profitable, so that it is a most happy 
thing for Egerton and Abbott that he has thought proper to 
transfer his inefficiency from the Victoria to Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. He has lately mangled Othello at the latter 
house, in a manner most cruel to contemplate. His secession 
from the Victoria has, however, been productive of double 
benefit to that establishment, since it has not only removed a 
nuisance. but it has made room for the accession to the house 
of one who is perhaps after Macready the best living tragedian. 
The gentleman to whom we allude is Mr. Butler, who having 


been shelved at Covent Garden after one of the most successful | 


debuts in Hamlet that we ever recollect, has been forced to 
bestow his talented performances upon the Tottenham-court- 
roadites, the Whitechapelites, and other gentry who, low as 
they may be, are yet superior to the pigmy Bunn, since by the 
enthusiasm with which they greeted Mr. Butler on all occasions, 


they showed themselves at least capable of an appreciation of | - 


genius. ‘J'his gentleman has succeeded Warde at the Victoria, 
and plays the latter’s part in The Wife, in a style far, very far, 
ahove that of its original drawling, whining, bellowing, and 
storming representative. 


Knowles, the author, seems to feel he | 


has a man of some intellect to perform with, and accordingly | 


takes more pains with his own part, which he has improved in 
wonderfully. 


The Victoria has completely forestalled Bunn in Gustavus, | 


which could only be expected to attract for its novelty, and 
that was worn off by its production at a Minor, before the cash 
could be scraped up to get it out at the winter theatre. 


It is , 


very well done at the other side of the water, though Abbott, | 
as Gustavus, does think proper to say a vast deal about mono- | 


poly, and all that style of thing which would do better in the 
advertising sheet of the Times than in the mouth of his majesty 
of Sweden. We don’t know whether the stamp office draws 


the duty of eighteen-pence for the palpable puff, but to hear | 


Gustavus the Third eulogising the Victoria theatre, is an ana- 
chronism at once ridiculous and egotistical. Mr. Butler’s act- 
ing in this piece is particularly effective, and in fact he will 
certainly be found a most efficient member of the company. 
The piece altogether is very well got up, and creditably per- 
formed in all its parts, with the exception of the two assigned 
to Messrs. Hunt and W. Vining, who figure as conspirators. 
‘They seemed to have conspired less against Gustavus than 
against the author of the piece, for such a dire couple never 
did their worst to mutilate a drama than the precious duo 
achieved against the new melodrama. As to Vining, we have 
already smashed him into crumbs, and can add nothing to what 
we have said, except that the public is of our opinion, and he 
is hooted every evening accordingly. Mr. Hunt is a gentleman 
who teaches singing off the stage, and pretends to practise it 
on; but he seems as innocent of the science asa new-born baby. 
Acting, we believe, he does not profess, it is sufficient for him 
that he places his right hand upon.his right hip, now and then, 
with his left arm extended, so as form what has been not inaptly 
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| 
| 


| success than we thought her capable of acquiring by any vocal 


termed the tea-pot attitude. The only variety he endeavours 
to give to his histrionic exploits, is by sometimes placing his 
left hand upon his left hip, with his right arm extended, and 
there is little charm in the variety. Miss P. Horton plays the 
part of a page, with the amiable intention of playing it well; 
but, alas! our acts do not always keep pace with our good pur- 
poses. To do her justice, she gets through a song with more 


display she might be guilty of. There is some promise about 
her, though as a first female singer she is an absurdity. Miss 
E, Romer will, however, soon be a member of the company. 

Moncrieff, the dramatist, has taken the City theatre, which he 
has opened with spirit, and he has already produced three suc- 
cessful novelties. He wishes to give the City folks a place ot 
dramatic entertainment, and he has judiciously chosen light 
Vaudevilles, as the species of performance which he intends to 
provide for them. His company embraces some talent; and as 
we wish him every success, we shall from time to time notice 
his spirited undertaking. One of his new pieces is called How 
to take up a Bill; and for an author to enlighten the public on 
this very difficult point is indeed something particularly novel, 
when we remember the poor remuneration they generally re- 
ceive for the exercise of their abilities, 

The benefits have been recently thick at Sadler's Wells, so 
that we have had nothing whereon to be critical. Mr. H. 
Williams, the deservedly favourite low comedian of the house, 
takes his benefit next Monday, and a bumper ought to be the 
consequence. 


TO THE READERS OF FIGARO AND THE TRADE. 


It is respectfully announced, that in consequence of the singular hit 
made by the new paper, 


THE WAG, 


The proprietor feels himself justified in TAKING AN OFFICE expressly fo: 
the paper’; and the trade is hereby informed, that No. 2, for Saturday, 
Noy. 17th, will be published at the 


WAG OFFICE, TEMPLE BAR. 


Considerable difliculty was, it is well known, experienced in attempt- 
ing to supply the immense demand for No. 1, and those who were 
disappointed last week, are informed that a few copies of No. 1 are still 
to be had; but they must lose no time, for it is certain to be irrecoverably 
out of print in a week or two at latest. The following is a slight cata- 
logue of a few of the principal articles which stamped the success of the 
WAG immediately on its appearance, and which being still the talk of 
the town, are daily increasing the paper’s popularity :— 
. The King’s Life, by himself. 
. Noctes Gloucesteriane, by the bribed Higgins. 
. The Laurie Blow-out. 
. The St James’s Parish Clerk’s Lament. 
The Court Circular, by the King himself. 
. The Literary Wag. 
The Theatrical Wag. 
A Letter from Jemmy Green. 
. Police Reports, &e, &e. kc. &e., too numerous to specify. 
A similar Creat isin preparation for No. 2. 


TO THE TRADE=--COME EARLY. 


The trade and the public are also informed, that a fresh supply is now 
ready of 


FIGARO’S CARICATURE GALLERY, 


It is also pub- 
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The demands for which have lately been so numerous, 
lished at THE WAG OFFICE. 
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BEST BEAVER HATS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS. 
Wg asUracevn ED of the most choice materials, approved 
A shapes; durable, light, elastic, and waterproof. 
ROBERT FRANKS & Co. 


140, RBGENT STRBET, 
62, REDCROS6 STREET. 
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